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nition abroad as well as at home, for it was
translated into at least seven foreign languages.
It was followed by eleven other volumes, which
were also widely circulated, and which pla}red
a lasting- part in shaping social research and the
concepts and teaching of sociology. Among these
the most significant were Inductive Sociology
(1901), Readings in Descriptive and Historical
Sociology (1906), and Studies in the Theory of
Human Society (1922). His final volume was
The Mighty Medicine (1929). His book of
poetry, Pagan Poems (1914), discloses the ro-
mantic and mystical facet of his varied per-
sonality. His work always showed the stamp
of Herbert Spencer. It attempted to establish
the categories within which society could be
studied scientifically through inductive and sta-
tistical processes. He set the scene for a large
part of the careful studies of society and of
social phenomena that were made later. His
enduring contributions were his assistance in
bringing sociology out of the theological and
into the scientific stage; his powerful influence
as a propagandist; and the founding of a school
of careful workers in the scientific investigation
of social problems. While his colleagues on the
faculty were always a source of inspiration to
him, he derived his greatest stimulus from
young men, particularly his students. One of
the earliest of these was Hamilton Holt, who
for many years dominated the policies of the
Independent, to which Giddings was a frequent
contributor. Large numbers attended his courses
and his Friday afternoon lectures became a na-
tional institution. He gathered in his home at
fortnightly intervals the ablest of his male
students, current and past, in meetings of the
"F.H.G. Club," which became a proving-ground
for much of his own best production and of
much of the creative work of his disciples. Dur-
ing the First World War he played an important
part in shaping public opinion through his writ-
ings and public addresses.

He was president of the American Sociolog-
ical Society (1910-11) and of the Institut In-
ternational de Sociologie (1913). From 1915
to 1917 he served on the board of education of
New York City, and he was long a member of
the board of trustees of Union College and in
1926 was made honorary chancellor. Largely
self-educated, he became one of the notable edu-
cators of his day; not primarily a scientist, he
became an influential propagandist for the scien-
tific method; he was a sound philosopher, and
one who fought for both new and lost causes.
He died at his home in Scarsdale, N. Y., and
was buried at Housatonic, Mass.
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GIDLEY, JAMES WILLIAMS (Jan. 7,
i866-Sept. 26, 1931), vertebrate paleontologist
was born at Springwater, Winneshiek County,
Iowa, of parents who were among the pioneer
settlers of that region. His father was Isaac
Mosier Gidley, of Quaker stock, and his mother,
Rebecca Penrose Williams. He attended Albion
Seminary, Albion, Iowa, and later Black Hills
College, Hot Springs, S. Dak. His early en-
vironment in the Black Hills awakened in him
an interest in vertebrate fossils, an interest that
in 1892 carried him to the American Museum
of Natural History, New York, where he gained
experience in field and laboratory work. Soon,
however, desirous of more academic training,
he went to Princeton University, where he re-
ceived the degree of B.S. in 1898. Here, under
Prof. William B. Scott, he enjoyed a thorough
preparation for his future career. In 1922 he
was granted the degree of Ph.D. by George
Washington University.

After studying at Princeton, he resumed his
duties at the American Museum, where he was
given the important research assignment of
working out the history and development of the
fossil horses in America. So successful was he
in field and laboratory that he soon became the
acknowledged authority on the subject, and
models that he made, showing the evolution of
the horse, found a place in many museums. In
1905 he was called to the United States National
Museum and continued with that institution
until his death. He was first preparator, then cus-
todian of the collection of fossil mammals, and
finally assistant curator of mammalian fossils,
to which position he was appointed in 1911.

Gidley had many outstanding discoveries to
his credit. His finding of a herd of Equus scotti
in the Staked Plains of Texas for the American
Museum, his exploration of the Cumberland
Cave in Maryland, the assembling of a large
collection of vertebrate remains from the Plio-
cene and Pleistocene of southern Arizona, his
extended exploration in the vicinity of Mel-
bourne, Fla., in search of early man associated
with Pleistocene vertebrates, the development
of the famous Plesippus quarry near Hagerman,
Idaho, and explorations of the Paleocene de-
posits of Sweetgrass County, Mont., all for the
United States National Museum, were some of
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